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Manpower Control 
By Government Seen 





Bills Introduced in Congress 
Calling for More Efficient 
Use of Workers 


SHORTAGE BECOMING ACUTE 


Demands of Selective Service and 
War Industries Make Rigid 
Restrictions Essential 











A few days ago Senator Austin of 
Vermont introduced in Congress a 
“work-or-fight” bill which would 
lower the draft age to 18 and make 
all men from 18 to 65 subject to 
national service. In presenting it, 
Senator Austin said that the nation’s 
manpower problem has reached such 
a critical stage that immediate action 
is necessary, and that the bill should 
take precedence even over tax legis- 
lation. 

The Austin proposal came close on 
the heels of another bill, presented 
by Senator Hill of Alabama, calling 
for universal conscription of man- 
power and total mobilization of in- 
dustry. And at the same time, from 
the War Manpower Commission 
(WMC), came an announcement by 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt of a plan 
whereby high school students may 
enroll in a “High School Victory 
Corps” to be assigned a place in the 
nation’s war effort. 


Manpower Crisis 


Coming so close together, these 
proposals have highlighted one of the 
most serious problems which the 
United States has yet faced in its 
production program—a severe short- 
age of labor. Moreover, they make it 
unmistakably clear that some form 
of universal conscription is inevitable. 
The day is not far off when every 
American citizen may be told just 
where, when, and how he shall fit 
into the war effort. 

These proposals are by no means 
the first evidence the American people 
have had that they face a serious 
labor shortage. A few days ago they 
heard the same story from Chairman 
McNutt of the WMC, whose job is 
to see that America’s production lines 
are supplied with enough men. Mr. 
McNutt told a committee in the 
House that there are 35 large manu- 
facturing cities in this country which 
are already suffering from acute labor 
shortages, while 81 other cities expect 
such shortages in the near future. He 
mentioned Philadelphia, which needs 
100,000 workers; Detroit, which needs 
96,000; Seattle, which is short by 
78,000. 

Out of a nation of 133,000,00 peo- 
Ple, there are now only two large 
Production centers which have any 
real surplus of labor—Chicago and 
New York—and Chicago expects to 
Use up her surplus by next January. 
Thus last week Henry J. Kaiser, the 
Wizard ship and dam builder, was in 
New York, tapping this last reservoir 
of surplus labor. He had come clear 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Who Shall Lead? 
By Walter E. Myer 


The hope is frequently expressed that out of the cauldron of war and 
destruction there will come a better world; more humane, democratic, pro- 
gressive. The frightful struggle in which we are engaged is pictured as the 
prelude to an era of peace and reconstruction. This is an age of danger, to 
be sure, but also a period of adventure, challenging at the same time that 
it is terrifying. Elmer Davis was thinking of this two-sided aspect of the 
present crisis when he said: “More than ever before, the human race has its 
destiny in its own hands; barring some unpredictable astronomical catastrophe, 
the future will be what men make it. . . . Our future will be what we are strong 
enough, and resolute enough, and intelligent enough to make it, against the 


opposition of able and ruthless men who are determined to make it something 
else.” 








But who shall build this new and better world? Who is “strong enough 
and resolute enough and intelligent enough”? Who shall lead the way during 
the generation that lies ahead of us? The young men and women of Europe 
of the countries torn by war? Have you ever stopped for a moment to think of 
the plight in which these young people are today? Few of them are going 
to school. They do not know what is happening even a few miles away. They 
have no information about the affairs of the world. They are, thousands upon 
thousands of them, wandering over the countryside, driven from their homes, 
many of them huddled in concentration camps. They are hungry, ill. They live 
in the midst of fear and hate and death. Will they be ready to guide the world, 
or their own countries, toward stability and justice and tolerance and humane 
ways of living? Can the young people of Germany or Japan or Italy be 
depended upon to build the new and better world? Or the children of Russia, 
starving, separated from their families as many of them are, motivated by fear 
and hate? Even in England, the young people live in anxiety, confusion, fear of 
tomorrow. 


In America, and in America alone, young men and women have the strength, 
the health, the relative safety, the educational opportunity which may fit them 
for leadership in an age where a world is in the making. If ever in human 
history Opportunity called to any people to bear the torch of civilization, it 
calls today to the people of the United States, particularly to the young men 
and women in the schools. It is incumbent upon them to maintain the humane 


‘ spirit, to grow in sympathy, in humility, and at the same time in understanding, 


in courage, in devotion to the public good. Here, as nowhere else, there is a 
chance to keep the light of reason burning. 

With a responsibility so great resting upon American students, they 
can do no less than to make every hour count in their preparation to meet the 
call of Destiny. 





Renewal Of Indian 
Negotiations Urged 





Moslem Leaders Among Those to 
Ask for Gandhi’s Release 
and New Conferences 


JAPANESE THREAT INCREASES 
War Has Made India a United Nations 


Problem as Well as a Problem 
for British Government 











During the last week, a number of 
Indian leaders, friends and foes of 
Gandhi and his Congress party, have 
urged that he be released from 
prison. Impartial reporters say that 
the majority of leaders in India, re- 
gardless of their conflicting points of 
view, feel that the British are un- 
wise in holding Gandhi and many of 
his followers as prisoners. 

There is also a growing feeling in 
the United States and in other United 
Nations that a far greater effort 
should be made to reach a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the Indian dispute 
than has yet been attempted. It is 
being argued that India is no longer 
merely a British problem, since the 
outcome of the crisis may have a 
vital bearing on the cause of all the 
United Nations. 


An American Problem? 


Many Indian leaders, in fact, are 
urging that the United States use its 
influence to bring the British and 
Gandhi group together on some kind 
of a workable basis. When these 
leaders are told that the government 
of our country does not consider In- 
dia to be part of its business, they 
reply by asking: ‘‘Why, then, are 
there thousands of American soldiers 
on our soil?” India, they say, is very 
much of an American problem, and 
we should attempt to do something 
about it before it is too late. 

There is no question that vast In- 
dia, in which 390,000,000 people live, 
or roughly one-fifth of the earth’s in- 
habitants, holds a_ vital position 
among the United Nations. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, writing in the 
New York Times, tells of the con- 
tribution which it is making: 


“Already the teeming peninsula is 
in process of becoming the arsenal 
of the East. A rapid expansion of 
industry in the past two years has 
doubled steel production to 2,000,000 
tons a year, tripled and quadrupled 
the output of guns, armored cars, and 
ammunition, established shipyards 
for building corvettes, minesweepers, 
and patrol boats.” Miss McCormick 
says that the Calcutta area alone 
“produces more military supplies 
than Free China, the Middle East, 
and Africa put together.” 

India, she continues, “is a great 
reservoir of manpower. The British 
have raised an army of nearly 2,000,- 
000 in India. Out of a population ap- 
proximating 390,000,000, this force 
could be multiplied many times even 
if recruits were drawn only from the 
warlike people of the north.” 


We generally do not think of India 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Planes in This War 


Martin B-26—The “Marauder” 


By Captain John Gordon Studebaker, U. S. Army Air Forces 
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HE Martin B-26, popularly known 

as the Marauder, is a clean-cut, 
sleek-lined medium bomber of which 
the Army Air Forces are justly proud. 
Its two big 2,000-horsepower radial 
engines and automatic, electric, four- 
blade, full-feathering propellers 
drive it through the air at more than 
300 miles an hour. 
Although the 
bomber weighs ap- 
proximately 14 
tons, it is capable 
of maneuvering 
and continuing in 
flight on one en- 
gine. 

The plane, of 
midwing construc- 
tion, carries self- 
sealing gas tanks, 
heavy armor, and many machine gun 
positions, including a stinger tail and 
a top-gun turret. The B-26 can carry 
a light load of bombs over a distance 
of more than 1,000 miles and return, 
and it can carry a heavy load to 
targets almost 800 miles from its base 
of operations. 

Reports from the Japanese theater 
of war indicate that because of its 
high speed and terrific firing punch, 
the Marauder is so self-sufficient it 
can be used in raids over heavily 





Capt. Studebaker 


defended enemy territory without 
fighter protection. 

These highly versatile planes are 
now in operation on battle fronts 
throughout the world. A Japanese 
invasion fleet ran headlong into a 
flight of B-26’s while trying to sneak 
up on our Pacific outpost at Midway 
Island. Much to their surprise, the 
enemy found that the B-26’s carry 
not only bombs but torpedoes, which 
smashed their ships with devastating 
effect. In the Aleutian Islands, the 
Solomons, in Africa and over Europe, 
the Marauders and their five- or six- 
man crews are hitting the enemy 
hard. They have the reputation of 
being the fastest medium-range 
bombers in existence. 





Answers to News Quiz 


1. Because of shortage of oil trans- 
portation facilities. 2. Spain, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey. 3. Hun- 
gary and Rumania. 4. New York City. 
5. The known number of German ex- 
ecutions in conquered Europe. 6. Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall. 7. (a) Os- 
waldo Aranha; (b) Laurence A. 
Steinhardt; (c) 
8. New Guinea. 9. On the Japanese cal- 
endar 1940 A. D. was 2600. 10. Sikhs. 
11. The employer pays one per cent of 
his payroll, and the employee pays one 
per cent of his check. 12. New military 
highway from the United States 
through Canada to Alaska. 
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A Hollywood producer received a 
story entitled the “Optimist.” He called 
his staff together and said, “Gentlemen, 
this title must be changed to something 
simpler. We’re intelligent and know 
what an optimist is, but how many 
other people are gonna know it’s an 
eye doctor?” —KREOLITE NEws 





Mother: “What did you spank Junior 
for just now? Has he done anything?” 

Father: “No, but he gets his report 
card at school tomorrow and I’ll be out 
of town then.” —CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





_ “Why don’t these troops show more 
ginger?” 

“Because they were just recently 
mustered.” ELECTED 





Caller: “Is your mother at home, 
sonny?” 

Boy: “You don’t suppose I’m mowing 
this lawn just because the grass is long, 
do you?” APPER’S WEEKLY 


Officer: “And when you join the 
parachute corps, you must learn their 


motto.” 

Recruit: “What is it?” 

Officer: “It don’t mean a thing if 
you don’t pull that string.” 


—WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Customer: “Well, I guess I’m ready 


to go. 

Saleslady: “Pardon, madam, here’s 
the hat you bought; that’s the box 
you're wearing.” —SELECTED 





“Dad, what are bill collectors?” 
“A bill collector, son, is a man who 
combines business with pressure.” 
—ATLANTA Two BELLS 





Sergeant: “How come you didn’t turn 
out? Didn’t you hear the bugler blow 


reveille?” 

Private: “Honest, sarge, you may not 
believe this, but I don’t know one tune 
—SELECTED 


from another.” 














“You are going to have to get rid of one of 
them!” 


LINN IN THE ROTARIAN 





James C. Petrillo. 
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India Faees Axis Threat 


(Continued from page 1) 


as an industrial nation, and it is true 
that the large majority of people in 
that land live on the soil, tilling tiny 
plots of ground around 700,000 vil- 
lages. And yet it is an impressive 
fact that 40,000,000 Indians work in 
factories, mines, and other industrial 
establishments— about the same 
number as are normally engaged in 
industry in the United States. 
Not only is India important be- 
cause of its size, its huge population, 
and its abundant resources, but also 
because of its strategic position. It 
is surrounded by China, Russia, the 
Middle East, and the Indian Ocean. 
If Japan and Germany could conquer 
India, they would be in a position to 
strike far more decisive blows at 
China and Russia. The United Na- 
tions shipping route around South 
Africa, through the Indian Ocean, to 
the Middle East and Russia could be 
put out of commission by Axis sub- 
marines and airplanes. operating 
from India. Axis control could prob- 
ably be extended over all Asia. 


Japan on Doorstep 

It should not be forgotten that the 
Japanese are in control of India’s 
next-door neighbor, Burma, ready to 
strike at India when the opportunity 
appears ripe. The further fact should 
be remembered that Japan’s seizure 
of Burma was assisted by the people 
of that land. The Burmese hated 
British rule so intensely that they 
shot down hundreds of English sol- 
diers at the time of the Japanese in- 
vasion. 

It is tremendously important, 
therefore, for the British not to em- 
bitter the people of India to such an 
extent that they might welcome 
Japanese invaders and work along 
with them. The leaders of England 
recognize this fact. They are as anx- 
ious to win the war as we are, and 
they know how vital a role India is 
playing in the conflict. They admit 
that there is danger involved in the 
forceful policy which they have 
adopted toward Gandhi and his fol- 
lowers, but they feel that there 
would be far greater danger in al- 
lowing these leaders to have their 
way. 

So it is unwise to be too hasty in 
criticizing the British, for they are 
dealing, in the way they think best, 
with as difficult a situation as can be 
imagined. Nevertheless, there are so 
many strong supporters of England 
who feel that she is not adopting the 
wisest policy toward India, it is well 
to look into this issue and examine 
the conflicting points of view. 

The source of the present trouble, 
of course, is the age-old issue of 
Indian freedom. Over a period of 
many years, the leaders of India have 
been fighting for self-rule. From time 
to time, the British have yielded a 
larger measure of freedom to India, 
but they still maintain considerable 
control. 

Today, the part of India which is 
known as British India is divided 
into 11 provinces which enjoy vary- 
ing degrees of self-government. In 
addition, there are 562 independent 
Indian states ruled by princes, many 
of whom are fabulously wealthy. 
These states, although free to rule 
their own local affairs, are joined 
with British India in a federation. 

The federal government is located 
at New Delhi, and is headed by the 
governor-general, known as the vice- 
roy, appointed by the British gov- 


ernment. He is assisted by a cabinet 
of Indian leaders, and there is also 
a two-house parliament which js 
composed of Indians who have been 
chosen by the various provinces or 
appointed by the rulers of the Indian 
states. 


British Control 


Under this system, the Indian lead. 
ers have considerable authority over 
their home affairs. The British 
viceroy, however, is in a position to 
veto most measures of which Eng- 
land does not approve. The British 
also have effective control over In- 
dia’s foreign affairs. 

The large majority of Indian peo- 
ple have no voice whatever in the 
government, for they are illiterate 
and considered unqualified to partici- 
pate. This situation would no doubt 
continue for a long time even if India 
were granted self-rule. 


The largest political party, which 
is also the leading group behind the 
freedom movement, is the All-India 
Congress. It is led by such men as 
Mohandas Gandhi, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, and other well-known 
personalities. 

Since most Indians are illiterate 
and politically inactive, the member- 
ship of the Congress party is only 
about 5,000,000, which is but a tiny 
fraction of the country’s vast popu- 
lation. But Gandhi, who is the real 
leader of the party, and Nehru, who 








He also sits and waits 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


is second in command, have large 
followings among the masses. 

When the war in Europe broke out, 
Gandhi and the Congress party saw 
their chance of forcing England to 
grant full independence in return for 
India’s support. In the attempt to 
act before Gandhi did, the British, 
in March of this year, sent Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps to India. He has long 
been a close friend and sympathizer 
of Gandhi and his independence 
movement. He took with him a plan 
and a promise for complete Indian 
freedom after the war in return for 
Indian cooperation now. 

Gandhi and his followers refused 
to accept it, demanding immediate 
independence. The British would not 
yield on this point, so -finally the 
negotiations broke down and Cripps 
went home. Some _ weeks _latet, 
Gandhi and the Congress party drew 
up a program for a mass movement 
in India to force England to give that 
country its full freedom at once. 
Under this plan, the masses of the 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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FAIRCHILD SERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
Better housing—a postwar need 


America’s Housing Needs 


MERICA’S housing problem, 
which was already serious be- 
fore the outbreak of war, will be- 
come increasingly severe until peace 
returns and normal construction can 
be resumed. Practically all building 
is banned today, except to satisfy the 
minimum needs of war _ industry 
workers in some of the overcrowded 
production centers. 

How great this demand will be 
was reported, a few days ago, in a 
survey of the housing problem made 
by the National Resources Planning 
Board. It stated: 

“It is safe to say that—at the right 
terms and prices and in the right 
places—the country could absorb 
anywhere from 900,000 to 1,200,000 
new dwellings a year, for the decade 
after the war, and still be in need 
of a very large volume of repair dur- 
ing the same period.” Not only are 
there 7,000,000 deteriorated and out- 
moded dwellings in need of replace- 
ment, but we are already 1,000,000 
houses behind in providing for the 
new families which make up the 
steadily increasing population. 


Nothing short of the greatest build- 
ing effort in the nation’s history can 
fully meet these needs. Although the 
federal government must play a big 
part in pushing the program, the re- 
port says, the task will also require 
a great deal of cooperation from local 
governments, the construction indus- 
try, and the building trades. 


More than that, the traditional 
ways of building homes must give 
way to prefabrication if adequate 
housing is to be made available for 
families with low and medium in- 
comes—the vast majority of our pop- 
ulation. Most of them cannot afford 
to house themselves adequately if 
they must pay the price of planning 
an individualized house, purchasing 
the materials, and then having it 
built by slow hand methods. 


Their hope for good housing lies, 
instead, in the large-scale develop- 
ment of prefabrication methods, 
whose practicability has been proved. 
The report stresses, first, the need 
to simplify and standardize the parts 
of a house. The separate layers of 
siding, boxing, lath, plaster, and wall 
Paper which now make up a wall, 
for example, must be replaced by a 
Single panel, with color and finish 
mixed into the very material itself. 

New methods of construction are 
also required. A crew of men will 
Show up in the morning at the lot 
where all the prefabricated materials 
have been gathered. By nightfall, or 
Within several days at the most, the 


house will be ready for occupancy. 
Untold hours of labor will be saved, 
thus lowering the cost of the house. 

The other large saving will be 
made in the volume of production of 
these standardized parts. An entire 
new industry, one that will provide 
a major source of employment, will 
be engaged in making homes under 
mass production. 


Up to 1940, factory production of 
houses had made only a bare be- 
ginning, according to the report. One 
of the reasons for its slow develop- 
ment was that it had to await the in- 
vention of practicable methods, such 
as the panel system for building 
walls. It also lacked suitable, inex- 
pensive materials. 

Opposition also came from the es- 
tablished construction industry, the 
suppliers of traditional building 
materials, and the building trades, 
which feared technological unem- 
ployment. Finally, the public itself 
was skeptical of prefabrication. 

The big force in overcoming many 
of these obstacles was the govern- 
ment’s wartime housing program, 
which provided a volume market for 
prefabrication and thus gave a pic- 
ture of what can be done. In the 
year and a half after this program 
began, there was greater progress in 
“prefab” production than took place 
in all the years before. 


The report warns, however, that 
these gains will be lost, after the war, 
unless something is done immedi- 
ately to stimulate building. The pre- 
fabrication industry now depends on 
the government as its sole customer, 
and will collapse unless it can turn to 
other sources of orders. 


Many are of the opinion, therefore, 
that the government must act quickly 
to push housing as one of the chief, 
if not the topmost, efforts in post- 
war reconstruction. The effort will 
probably require both government 
and private financing. 

The ill effects of the poor housing 
which must be corrected cannot be 
exaggerated. It can be shown, al- 
most in actual dollars and cents, that 
good housing is cheaper than the 
bills for crime, fires, and poor health 
which result from poor housing. 

The program, moreover, must touch 
not only cities, but farms and small 
towns as well. As the report says: 
“It makes little difference in what di- 
rection or through which communi- 
ties we travel. The general impres- 
sion too often is one of dullness, ug- 
liness, shoddiness, and neglect.” Any 
progress which can be made must 
therefore be on a nationwide scale. 


A Book in the News 





Is Germany Cracking from Within? 


VEN with the word “Berlin” a 
stock part of most titles now on 

the nonfiction market, Howard K. 
Smith’s Last Train From Berlin is 
something of a bombshell. For the 
author, fresh from the _ censor- 
guarded capital of the Reich, offers 
some very convincing evidence that 
Germany is crumbling from within. 

One simile may well become a 
classic. He says, “If I had to de- 
scribe Hitler’s Germany, I would 
compare it with a fine-looking fat 
apple with a tight, red, shiny skin, 
which was rotten in the core. The 
strong, polished hull is the army and 
the Gestapo, which has become the 
main constituent of the Nazi Party. 
It is a strong, very strong cover. The 
rotten inside is the whole fabric of 
Nazi society.” 

Mr. Smith believes that the Ger- 
man people recognize the false struc- 
ture of their system. He holds that 
no amount of censorship and propa- 
ganda can keep them from sensing 
the difference in a Goebbels war 
communique and decisive victory, 
and that no luxury loot can com- 
pensate for meager 
food rations. 

Reporting di- 
rectly from Ger- 
many until De- 
cember 7 of last 
year, Howard K. 
Smith had an op- 
portunity to ob- 
serve the effects of 
the Russian cam- 
paign on Nazi 
morale. And he 
pronounced it devastating. He de- 
scribes the frantic self-justification 
of the Nazi press after Hitler’s le- 
gions failed to take Moscow. He 
adds incidents and anecdotes to show 





Howard K. Smith 


the growing cynicism of the Ger-. 


man people. 

One popular joke he quotes con- 
cerns the newspaper Berliner Zei- 
tung, known as BZ. “Why does 
everyone in Germany read the BZ? 
Answer: because it lies only from 
B to Z while all the other papers lie 
from A to Z!” 

Even the old well-tried foil of 
Jewish persecution is no longer a 
sop to the citizenry, according to Mr. 
Smith’s observations. When Hitler’s 
armies met their first reverses in the 
east, a new anti-Jewish program of 
terrible ferocity was immediately 
launched, but the propaganda min- 
istry found itself hard put to over- 





come public disgust at this unjusti- 
fied oppression of helpless people. 

The book points out that even in 
Germany, the race supremacy cult 
is dying. It tells how the Gestapo 
had to set penalties on such crimes 
as tipping of hats to Jews, giving 
Jewish women seats on trains, and 
standing in lines behind Jews. 

Like most of those who contradict 
the prophets of doom on the ques- 
tion of Germany, Smith believes that 
the German people can be considered 
separately from the ‘party and Hit- 
ler’s armed henchmen. He holds that 
the German people have never been 
able to really hate the British, and 
that during the summer of the blitz 
over Britain, many of them had a 
secret admiration for the courage of 
the English people. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution 
of Last Train From Berlin is this 
humanizing of the German people. 
Realities are easily tangled with 
symbolism in wartime, and the myth 
of Nazidom’s iron soldiers and hard, 
brutal citizens has been as easily ac- 
cepted as the counterfictions that 
(1) no matter how badly the battles 
may go, Britain can always muddle 
through, and (2) nobody can beat 
an American at anything. 

What Howard Smith demonstrates 
so forcefully is that greed and the 
shiny promises of quick wealth and 
glory drew the common people into 
Hitler’s orbit, that they liked the 
pomp and uniforms while legitimate 
victories went with them, but that 
they keep on supporting the Nazi re- 
gime through the present difficulties 
only because they do not know how 
to stop. 

They know that if they lose, they 
may be destroyed both by the terror 
from within and by the wrath of the 
outside world. So they go on, each 
day a little more pessimistic, a little 
more disillusioned. 

Mr. Smith’s solution is “total de- 
mocracy.” <A real mobilization of the 
democratic forces in the world, not 
only fighting for the Four Freedoms, 
but governing their economics and 
their politics on the democratic prin- 
ciple, can, in his opinion, turn the 
tide. 

It involves a strong second front 
now and an educational reconstruc- 
tion after the war. The display of 
military force will infect the destruc- 
tive machine of Hitler’s armies and 
secret police with a devastating par- 
alysis of morale. 


DEVER FROM BLACK STAR 


Checking food cards in Germany 
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The Story of the Week 


Are We Losing the War? 


Ralph A. Bard, assistant secretary 
of the Navy, delivered an address last 
week in which he made the flat state- 
ment: “We are still losing this war.” 
In saying this, Mr. Bard does not 
stand alone. A number of prominent 
government officials have said the 
same thing recently. Magazine writers 
and radio commentators have added 
their voices to the pessimistic refrain. 
As a usual thing these assertions are 
made in a tone of bitterness. It seems 
to be assumed that the people are 
responsible for the danger in which 
we find ourselves. The warnings of 
defeat come almost as accusations. It 
appears that those who are predicting 
disaster are “rubbing it in” on the 
public. 

We shall come back to that attitude 
a little later. First, let us consider 
the facts. Are we losing the war? 
It is very hard to tell. Certainly the 
cause of the United Nations has 
suffered some severe losses. In most 
places, America and her Allies are still 
on the defensive. The Japanese have 
conquered a great empire and are 
entrenching themselves in the con- 
quered lands. It will be very hard 
to get them out, and it will take a 
long time. The Germans, despite the 
setback at Stalingrad, have conquered 
valuable oil resources which may en- 
able them to continue for a long time 
a struggle they might otherwise have 
lost. They are so heavily fortified 
along the Atlantic coast line that it 
will be very hard and costly indeed 
for us ever to invade the continent. 

But such difficulties were well 
understood at the time we entered the 
war. Well-informed people knew that 
it would be a long time before we 
could get within striking distance of 
the enemy. We had oceans to cross, 
had to maintain long lines of supply 
and communication; had to fight in 
regions all over the world. 

The big question is whether we are 
producing fast enough and whether 
we are getting enough forces into the 
vital points so that we can strike 
decisive blows next year and the next. 
The evidence points to an affirmative 
answer. Despite slowness in produc- 
tion here and there, we are making 
great progress and are moving men 
and machines to the vital fronts faster 
than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected. Only the faint-hearted would 
say that we do not have a good chance 
during the next year or two to strike 
destructively at the enemy. 
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MESSAGE TO CONVOY. A sailor on a U. S. warship escorting a convoy across the Atlantic signals 
with semaphore flags to the ships of the convoy. The sailor at lower left reads replies through his 


glass. 


If we are actually getting in a 
position to land armies on enemy soil 
next year and to win victories, it 
should not be said that we are now 
losing the war. Whether, as a matter 
of fact, we shall be able to do this 
depends to a considerable extent on 
how long and how effectively Russia 
can stay in the war. 


That we are in a dangerous posi- 
tion, no one should deny, but that we 
are actually losing the war seems to 
the editors of this paper to be an 
exaggerated statement. 


An Example 


Assistant Secretary Bard’s address 
is an example of the lecturing of the 
people which has become a habit with 
many officials. The New York Times 
has this to say of some of Mr. Bard’s 
criticisms: 


Mr. Bard begins by saying: “Some 
months ago, after the first stunning 
shock of Pearl Harbor, we Americans 
needed a shot in the arm to restore our 
ego. . . . After the unhappy realiza- 
tion that we had been cruelly out- 
smarted in the first inning of the war, 
in the peace and quiet of a Sunday 
morning,” etc. Who are the “we” here? 
Was it really “the American people” 
who were cruelly outsmarted? Or was 
it the field command and its superiors 
in Washington? 

“We began pointing with pride at our 
resources,” continues Mr. Bard, “and 
without a blush plunged into the amia- 
ble self-deception of using percentages. 
If two tanks in a 10,000-tank program 
rumbled out of a factory where one had 
before, we gloated that production was 
up 100 per cent.” “We,” again? If the 
American people speak of our war pro- 
duction in terms of percentages, it is 
not because they are guilty of deliber- 
ate “self-deception.” It is because per- 
centages are often the only kind of fig- 
ures furnished to them by the Govern- 
ment. It is the WPB that talks in 
percentages. If these percentages are 
misleading, then they should not be 
published. 


“We have been wrangling for months 
over a tax bill for 1942,” continues Mr. 
Bard, “which in plain language means 
that we have been fighting over who 
is going to pay how much for this 
catastrophe which has engulfed us.” 
Now how to spread the burden of pay- 
ing for the war equitably over the 
whole population, with the least need- 
less suffering and the least disruption 
to the processes of production, is a 
complex and difficult problem. It does 


not seem unreasonable that its dis- 
cussion should require a little time. It 
is true that even so the time consumed 
has been excessive. But it is Congress, 
not the American people, that has been 
“wrangling.” And the problem of Con- 
gress has been needlessly complicated 
by the position of the Treasury, which, 
instead of trying to spread the burden 
of paying for the war equitably over 
the whole people, has been trying to 
confine the overwhelming part of the 
burden to a small minority of the pop- 
ulation. ... 


Who Is te Blame? 


It is a fact as a nation we are not 
moving forward as fast as we might. 
Some of the blame for this rests upon 
the people of the country, or rather 
on some of them. There are many 
people who still drive their cars more 
than is absolutely necessary. There 
are others who are not putting forth 
every effort to turn in scrap iron and 
rubber. There are still others who 
are not working as hard at their jobs 
as they could work without losing 
their health. These people are hurt- 
ing American productiveness. 

There are businessmen who hang 
back, do not put their plants to full 
use, until they are assured of good 
profits. There are workers and 
farmers who insist upon higher in- 
comes, who try to boost wages and 
farm prices in spite of the fact that 
such action may produce rising prices, 
and rising prices endanger the war 
effort. 

But by and large the people are 
doing all that they can, and they do 
not deserve the scoldings to which 
some government officials and others 
subject them. 


Convoy to Russia 


With the fate of Stalingrad still 
undecided, the northern supply route 
to Russia, across the northern At- 
lantic into the Arctic and the White 
Sea to the port of Murmansk, be- 
comes increasingly important to the 
United Nations. How many convoys 
from Britain and the United States 
now ply this route no one knows, but 
it is known that the Allies are in- 
creasing their shipments of supplies 


to the very limit of their ability, 

A few days ago it was reported by 
both Berlin and London that two 
convoys had been attacked in the 
waters north of Norway. The Ger- 
mans declared that they had sunk 
38 merchant ships out of a total of 
45 in one of the convoys and had 
destroyed at least six of the war- 
ships of various types that protected 
the convoy. Their claims on the sec. 
ond convoy were less ambitious, but 
the losses were still reported to be 
considerable. 

The Nazi claims were promptly 
denied by the British as being ‘more 
exaggerated than usual.” At the same 
time Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden said that the convoy had de- 
livered to Russia “the largest total 
of munitions yet transported in a 
single voyage from Britain and the 
United States.” 


The Inflation Bill 


As we go to press, Congress has not 
taken final action on measures to hold 
down farm prices and wages. The 
House of Representatives, however, 
has passed a bill which would tend 
to increase, rather than lower, prices, 

The President, it will be remem- 
bered, recommended that a ceiling 
should be put upon farm products 
and that these products should be 
held to their present levels. He recom- 
mended that they be held to present 
prices or to “‘parity,” whichever hap- 
pened to be higher. 

A word is necessary here concern- 
ing the meaning of “parity.” The 
theory is that farm prices were about 
right during the years just before the 
First World War, from 1909 to 1914; 
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GOING FOR SCRAP. The Hudson Towers, va- 
cant 22-story building, will be one of the first 
“ghost buildings” to swell New York City’s scrap 
heap. Thousands of tons of steel girders will 
be obtained when similar structures are torn 
down in a vast demolition project. 


that is, that they were about right 
when considered in relation to other 
prices. For example, a bushel of 
wheat at that time could be ex- 
changed for a certain amount of other 
commodities. Its price was considered 
fair when compared with prices of 
other things. This price is called the 
“parity price.” If we were to have 
parity prices now, it would not mean 
that a bushel of wheat must sell for 
the same amount of money that it 
was sold for in 1909 to 1914, but that 
it must sell for enough so that the 
farmer who sells it could buy as much 
of other things with the money 4 
he could have bought back before the 
First World War. 
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FIRST REVIEW for the WAVES is held on Smith College campus at Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Captain Herbert W. Underwood, USN (ret), his aides, and Lieut. Elizabeth B, Crandall, USNR, 
executive officer of the WAVES, inspect the recent recruits. 


Most farm products are about at 
parity now. If, as the President 
recommended, Congress should pass 
a law saying that prices should not 
be allowed to go above parity, the 
result would be that in most cases 
they would stand as they are. 


The House of Representatives, how- 
ever, does not accept that standard. 
It says that in deciding what the 
prices shall be for farm products, ac- 
count should be taken, not only of 
what other prices are, but of what 
farm wages are. Now farm wages 
have gone up considerably, so that if 
the House rule becomes a law, farm 
prices will be fixed higher than the 
present prices. This will mean that 
food prices to all the people of the 
nation will increase. It is figured that 
the cost of living will go up about 
5 per cent. 


What This Means 


If the cost of living goes up 5 per 
cent, workers will insist that their 
wages must go up, and if the wages 
are increased, manufacturers will find 
their costs of production increased 
and in many cases, in order that they 
may come out even, they will be 
obliged to raise the prices of manu- 
factured products. 

Then, when manufactured goods go 
up in price, cost of living will rise 
again. Farmers will have to have 
still higher prices in order to have 
“parity” and workers will have to 
have higher wages. This in turn will 
cause manufacturing prices to go still 
higher and the process will go on and 
on. Prices generally will keep rising 
until we may have serious inflation. 


More Rationing 


It has been announced that meat 
and gasoline will soon be rationed 
throughout the country. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard says that after 
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the needs of our armed forces are met 
and necessary supplies are sent to our 
Allies, there will be enough meat left 
for civilian use so that every person 
may have 24% pounds a week. Ration 
cards will be issued, permitting the 
purchase of that much meat as soon 
as this can be done. It will take 
several weeks, however, to get the 
plan into operation. Meanwhile, fam- 
ilies all over the nation are asked 
voluntarily to cut their weekly pur- 
chases of meat to 2% pounds. Poultry 
and sea food are not included in the 
rationing plans. 

An order will soon be issued by the 
Office of Price Administration limit- 
ing the amount of meat which may 
be obtained by retailers. The pro- 
ducers will be permitted to deliver 
to the retailers only 80 per cent as 
much beef and veal as they are now 
delivering per week; 95 per cent as 
much lamb and mutton, and 75 per 
cent as much pork. Provision will 
be made for war boom towns where 
the population has increased rapidly. 
These places naturally will not be 
held down to the quantities of meat 
that were consumed formerly. 

Gasoline rationing which has been 
in effect since July 28 in the eastern 
states, will be extended throughout 
the nation as soon as plans can be pre- 


pared. William M. Jeffers, rubber 
administrator, says that the purpose 
of taking this action is “first, to pro- 
vide the rubber for military needs; 
second, to provide tires for essential 
civilian driving and rubber for essen- 
tial manufacturing needs; third, to 
accomplish these two requirements 
with as little disturbance as possible 
to the economic life of our citizens.” 


Willkie’s Statement 


After more than a week in Rus- 
sia, during which time he held con- 
ferences with Stalin and other Soviet 
officials, visited the battlefields, and 
talked with Russians of all types, 
Wendell Willkie last week left Mos- 
cow for China. Before leaving the 
Soviet capital, however, he set off a 
political bombshell when he made a 
public statement on the subject of 
the second front. ‘Personally,’ he 
said, “I am now convinced we can 
best help Russia by establishing a 
real second front in Europe, with 
Great Britain, at the earliest possible 
moment our military leaders will ap- 
prove. And perhaps some of them 
will need some public prodding. Next 
summer might be too late.” 


Willkie’s statement that a second 
front should be opened ‘“‘at the earli- 
est possible moment” is fully in ac- 
cord with the stated intentions of 
both the British and American gov- 
ernments. However, the part of his 
statement which suggests that cer- 
tain of our military leaders will need 
public prodding has been subjected 
to widespread criticism. Only the 
military leaders who are in charge 
of directing war operations are in a 
position to know the facts upon 
which the opening of a second front 
must be based, it is argued, and pub- 
lic clamor for such a venture might 
result in premature action which 
would end in failure and disaster. 


Mr. Willkie was undoubtedly 
prompted to make his statement on 
the second front by the widespread 
interest in that subject among all 
Russians he met. More than any 
other question, they kept asking him: 
“When are England and the United 
States going to open a second front?” 
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POLL OF STUDENT OPINION 


This is the first of a series of student polls which will appear in 
These polls will appear also in the Weekly 
News Review. They will reach hundreds of thousands of senior high 
school students throughout the nation and should reflect national youth 


Suggestions to Instructor: Conduct the poll in all classes within a 
week of the time the paper is received. Read questions to class. 
Have answers tabulated by student committee. 
for each question added, then send to THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., the results of the poll. 
will be published as soon as possible. 


It is important that each student answer questions thoughtfully 
and honestly. If one is in doubt about a question, he should not hesitate 
It is not necessary that the student write his 
No one need know how he has answered 


1. Which of these statements best expressed your feeling about the war? 
(Answer this question by writing (a), (b) or (c) on your answer sheet.) 
(a) I am certain that we will win the war. 

(b) I consider the outcome uncertain, but think we can win if we work at 


(c) I hope for victory but am afraid we may not win. 

2. Should 18- and 19-year-olds be drafted? 

3. Do you think that, on the whole, Congress has performed, during the war 
period, in such a way as to deserve the confidence of the public? 

4. Is Germany or Japan our most dangerous enemy? 

5. Is too much time being spent in your school in the study of the war and 
postwar problems or is not enough time given to it? 
much time is given, answer (a). If too little, answer (b). 


6. In light of the shortage of labor in many sections of the country, should 
men be drafted to work in war industries, and be forbidden to leave 


Collect 
Have totals 


The results 


If you think too 
If about 








wMSWAR STAMPS 

Inflation is the greatest menace to 
America on the home front today. 
We have seen how rapidly rising 
prices, the growing scarcity of goods, 
and a surplus of spending money 
have brought about a situation which 
endangers our whole war effort. (See 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, September 
14 and 21, 1942.) 

How many people realize that ac- 
tion’on the part of Congress and the 
President alone cannot entirely solve 
the inflation problem? Congress and 
the President can act to control prices 
and wages, they can‘raise taxes, they 
can do other things which will do 
much to halt inflation. But to be 
successful they must have the help of 
the people—of individuals like your- 
self, 

One of the most important causes 























Design for victory 
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of inflation is that there is more 
money in circulation than there are 
goods to spend it on—about $20,000,- 
000,000 more this year. With so much 
money floating around it is almost 
impossible to hold down prices. 

If we are to be safe, the large 
excess of spending money must be 
drained off. This can be done partly 
through higher taxes, and partly 
through the sale of war savings 
stamps and bonds. Every time a dime 
or a dollar is invested in stamps and 
bonds, it reduces by that much the 
dangerous surplus of spending money 
which is helping to cause inflation. 

Every time you buy a war savings 
stamp or bond you are doing the most 
important thing you can do to stop 
inflation. You are also helping to 
win the war. 
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No Easy Solution for India Crisis 


(Concluded from page 3) 


people were to be urged not to co- 
operate with England in any way. 
Indian shops were to be closed, 
strikes were to be called, and every 
effort, short of violence, was to be 
made to compel the British to yield. 

Just as Gandhi was beginning to 
make his appeal to the people, the 
British imprisoned him and well 
over a hundred of his lieutenants, in- 
cluding Nehru. But this did not 
check the movement. Much rioting 
has occurred, shops have closed in 
certain places, strikes have been 
called, railway tracks and other 
property have been wrecked, and 
other troubles have occurred. Gandhi’s 
plea for nonviolence has been ig- 
nored. The British, in dealing with 
the situation, have not hesitated to 
use whatever weapons were neces- 
sary. Police have killed and wounded 
hundreds of rioters. 

Obviously, this is a very explosive 
and dangerous situation in a land to 
which increasing thousands of Amer- 
icans are being sent and which is of 
such vital importance to the United 
Nations. But Cripps (it should be 
remembered that he has long sup- 
ported India’s independence move- 
ment) and other British leaders in- 
sist that it would be extremely dan- 
gerous to the war effort for India to 
be granted her freedom during the 
struggle. They argue that the people 
of that country are so sharply divided 
among themselves, there would 
likely be serious quarreling and 
fighting, perhaps even civil war, if 
British power should be withdrawn. 
After the war, Cripps contends, a 
conflict within India would hurt no 
one but the people of that land, 
whereas today it might have critical 
consequences for all the Allies. 


Hindus and Moslems 


No one who has studied the Indian 
problem realistically can fail to real- 
ize that the British have ample rea- 
son for the fear which they express. 
The long-standing dispute between 
the Moslems and Hindus in India has 
caused no end of trouble. There are 
some 256,000,000 Hindus as com- 
pared to 88,000,000 Moslems. Dif- 
ferences in religion have produced 
the bitterest antagonism between 
these two groups, with the result that 
it has been exceedingly difficult for 
them to cooperate on any public 
problem. 


The Congress party, in the main, 
represents Hindu opinion. Opposed 
to it is the Moslem League, headed 
by Mohammed Ali Jinnah. He is the 
“Gandhi” of the Moslems. The Con- 
gress party declares that when India 
is freed she must be a united na- 
tion, but the Moslem leaders, fear- 
ing domination by the Hindus, insist 
upon self-rule for themselves, or at 
least equality of rule with the Hin- 
dus. They have said that they would 
fight before being forced into a 
united nation which was controlled 
by the Hindus. 

The Moslems point out that there 
are as many of them in India as there 
are Germans in Europe, and that 
they should either be entitled to live 
in a separate state under their own 
control, or to have an equal voice in 
the government if they are united 
with the Hindus. They point to the 
fact that when the Congress party, 
a few years ago, was in control of 
eight of the 11 provinces of India, 
its leaders took every possible ad- 


vantage of the Moslems. In many 
cases, Moslems could not engage in 
government work unless they joined 
the Congress party. The situation 
became so bad that Gandhi himself 
felt it necéssary to force the Con- 
gress party leaders to resign their 
posts in the provinces. That day has 
come to be known and celebrated as 
Deliverance Day by the Moslems. 


It is not only the Moslems, how- 
ever, who are opposed to any plan 
which would give the Hindus control 
over an independent India. There 
is a large group among the Hindus 


to Gandhi, resent the fact that he has 
been imprisoned. They are calling 
for his release and for further nego- 
tiations. Furthermore, it is a fact 
that, day in and day out, the rank- 
and-file of Moslems and Hindus get 
along without difficulty. They have 
occasional disputes about religious 
holidays and other such matters, but 
it is mainly political differences 
among their leaders that cause most 
of the trouble. 

And even among the leaders, there 
is a large measure of friendly rela- 
tions. Just as certain Hindus oppose 
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A street in Calcutta 


themselves who agree with the Mos- 
lems on this issue. These people are 
the “Untouchables,” and they are 
60,000,000 strong. They are the low- 
est group in the Hindu caste system, 
and are treated like animals by mem- 
bers of the higher castes. Most of 
these people are totally ignorant, but 
their leaders are working for their 
emancipation. Until that day comes, 
the leaders of the Untouchables say 
they will oppose any plan to give the 
higher caste Hindus more power than 
they now possess, which they would 
have if India were given her free- 
dom. 

Most of the rulers of the Indian 
states also prefer the present situa- 
tion to the prospect of a free, united 
nation under the control of Hindus. 
Many of their powers would be taken 
away from them in such an event, so 
they would rather keep conditions as 
they are. Certain of these princes 
have large armies of their own, and 
they might cause _ considerable 
trouble if the Congress party tried to 
interfere with their authority. 


Possible Consequences 


There is no question, therefore, 
that the British have good reason to 
fear the consequences of granting 
self-rule to India during the war. If 
the conflicting groups in India could 
reach an agreement under which 
they could unite in a free nation, 
then the case of the British would be 
greatly weakened. But those people 
who insist that such an agreement 
can be achieved if the British will 
withdraw are in no position to know 
that this will happen. On the con- 
trary, the fact that the conflicting 
parties cannot get together in ad- 
vance does not inspire confidence that 
they can after freedom is attained. 

On the other hand, there are some 
signs of encouragement. Many Mos- 
lems, even though they are opposed 


Gandhi and the Congress party, cer- 
tain Moslems are supporters of that 
party. As a matter of fact, the offi- 
cial head of the Congress party is a 
Moslem. 


The Hindus and certain Moslems 
strongly believe that if the British 
would grant immediate independence 
to India, it would be possible to work 
out a satisfactory agreement among 
the conflicting groups. It is signifi- 
cant that the majority of Chinese 
leaders who have expressed them- 
selves feel that this is true. It is 
certainly to their advantage that In- 
dia be as strong as possible, and they 
are convinced she would be of 
greater aid to the United Nations if 
given her freedom. 


The Congress party leaders insist 
that the Indian people cannot throw 
themselves wholeheartedly into a 
struggle for world freedom when 


they are not free themselves. They 
say that the granting of independ. 
ence would serve as a powerful tonic 
to the people, causing them to put 
forth a much greater effort in the 
war. Mere British promises of free. 
dom, it is argued, are not sufficient, 
for England has made promises in 
the past which she has failed to keep 
later on. 


Negotiations Urged 


Friends of both England and India 
are seeking further negotiations and 
are urging the Indian leaders to com- 
promise their differences and get to- 
gether on a program which could be 
accepted by most of them. If this 
can be done, it is argued, England 
might be induced to agree upon a 
plan to give India complete control 
over her home affairs if the United 
Nations would still be permitted to 
use that land as a military base, 
These nations might jointly guaran- 
tee full Indian independence after 
the war. 

The British, it is contended, should 
not consider this issue a closed mat- 
ter, but should continue to make 
every possible effort to work out a 
satisfactory agreement. If this were 
done, it would be possible to raise 
a huge military force in India and to 
arm the masses of people so that 
they could put up the kind of re- 
sistance against invasion that the 
Chinese and Russians have put up 
against the enemy. 


It is encouraging that, despite the 
bitter dispute between the Congress 
party and England, thousands of In- 
dians are joining up every day with 
the British forces. The more reason- 
able leaders and ordinary people in 
India realize that they have far 
greater hope of achieving independ- 
ence by working with the United Na- 
tions than they would have under 
Japan and Germany. 
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News Quiz of the Week 








(Turn to page 2, column 2, for answer key) 


1. Fuel oil is to be rationed in 30 
states this winter. Why is this neces- 
sary? 

2. Can you name the five countries of 
Europe which are still officially neutral 
and unconquered? 

3. Hitler is reported to have called a 
meeting of central European leaders to 
settle the long-standing dispute over 
Transylvania. What countries claim 
this territory. 

4. What is the only large production 
center in the United States which still 
is faced with a severe unemployment 
problem? 

5. How has the number 207,373 been 
in the news recently? 

6. What American is being promi- 
nently considered for the post of Gen- 
eralissimo of the United Nations in the 
European second front? 

7. Can you name these three persons: 
(a) the foreign minister of Brazil; (b) 
the United States ambassador to Tur- 
key, who is reported on his way home 
for conferences; (c) head of the Amer- 


ican Federation of Musicians who has 
created much discussion through his 
ban on broadcasting by nonunion mu- 
sicians. 

8. The Owen Stanley Mountain 
Range has been in the news lately. Can 
you locate it? 

9. Japanese planes are given num- 
bers according to the last two digits 
of the year in which they were made. 
The Japanese Zero plane is numbered 
“00,” yet it was produced in 1940. How 
does this happen? 

10. Some of the best fighters in all 
India are tall, bearded tribesmen from 
Northwest India. They are a branch 
of the Hindus, yet they believe in only 
one god, like the Mohammedans. Can 
you name them? 

11. The Senate has recently passed @ 
bill, which, if it becomes law, wil 
freeze social security taxes at their 
present level. How high is the tax 


now, for both employer and employee? 
12. What is the “Alcan Highway, 
which is to be open December 1? 
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APPRENTICE learns to operate a screw machine in a midwest plant which is producing Diesel 


engines for the Navy. 


Manpower Control Looms 


(Concluded from page 1) 


across a continent to hire 20,000 
workers for his Portland, Oregon, 
shipyards, 2,500 miles away. 

Just two years ago the United 
States had a huge backlog of 9,000,- 
000 unemployed. Since then the draft 
has cut heavily into industry and 
agriculture, taking millions of able- 
bodied men. War factories have 
mushroomed in great numbers, re- 
quiring millions of new workers. The 
reserve of unemployed has swiftly 
melted away, so that no more than 
2,200,000 remain, and most of these 
are. unemployable. 

Today the employed manpower in 
this country is distributed as follows: 


In war industry 12,500,000 
Civilian industry ....... 30,500,000 
Farm workers ............. 11,200,000 
Armed forces ................ 5,000,000 


PR TRAS: ccsccevsesteviscantes 59,200,000 


This is already a high point in the 
use of American manpower, but we 
have by no means reached the finish. 
By the end of next year, the increas- 
ing demands for soldiers and war 
workers will cause tremendous shifts 
in this picture. The figures by then 
are expected to be something like 
this: 


War industry ............. 20,000,000 
Civilian industry .......... 25,000,000 
Farm workers .............. 10,000,000 
Armed forces .............. 10,000,000 

: 0 7," Se 65,000,000 


Obviously our manpower problem is 
just beginning. 


Waste and Inefficiency 


There is another serious aspect of 
this problem. As Mr. McNutt pointed 
out to the House committee, local 
shortages already created by the un- 
usually heavy demands of wartime 
have been seriously aggravated 
through wasting and inefficient use 
of manpower. For example, “pirat- 
ing” has become a common practice. 
When an employer runs short of men, 
he often lures workers from other 
war plants with promises of higher 
pay or other advantages. 

Then there is the problem of 
“hoarding” of labor. In New England, 
for instance, inspectors found skilled 
toolmakers in an idle factory playing 
cards. These men were sorely needed 
in scores of shops elsewhere, but they 
were being held by their employer 


and paid full wages to loaf, because 
the employer hoped to secure war 
contracts sometime in the future. 

Unnecessary labor turnover is an- 
other form of waste. Men often get 
restless in their jobs and move on to 
other places, hoping to find better 
pay or better conditions of work. In 
California recently, a serious situa- 
tion arose when hundreds of highly 
skilled workers left aircraft factories 
and flooded into recruiting stations. 
They had heard a rumor that men 
were going to be drafted regardless 
of occupation. By enlisting first they 
hoped to secure commissions, or at 
least well-paid jobs as specialists and 
technicians, instead of the $50 a 
month jobs as privates they would 
otherwise be forced to accept. War 
plants were left stranded and des- 
perate; one plant lost every one of 
its eight pattern-makers. 

It is estimated that during this year 
the loss from labor turnover will 
amount to 24,000,000 man-days, 
enough to build 300 cargo ships! 

There are many key factories 
where a 50-hour week and less still 
prevails. If additional workers can- 
not be secured, it will be impossible 
to tolerate such inefficient use of 
manpower, and hours must be length- 
ened. 

Finally, there are many members 
of racial and minority groups, such 
as Negroes, aliens, foreign-born citi- 
zens, and Jews, who are prevented 
from working in war plants because 
of employer prejudice. In Baltimore, 
all reserves of white labor have been 
exhausted but there are large num- 
bers of Negro workers who are idle 
because war plants will not hire 
them. This same prejudice often ex- 
tends to women and to older workers, 
who are thus prevented from doing 
valuable war work. 

Mr. McNutt made it plain to the 
House committee that measures al- 
ready taken to prevent these forms 
of waste have been largely unsuccess- 
ful. Voluntary cooperation has been 
requested, but pirating, hoarding, and 
prejudice continue. Thus, said Mr. 
McNutt, there is only one way to stop 
the waste and prevent even more 
serious shortages of labor in the near 
future. That is some form of “na- 
tional service law,” to budget the 
nation’s manpower resources and to 


balance the needs of the armed forces 
with those of our production machin- 
ery. It is the very thing Senators 
Austin and Hill have now proposed 
in Congress. ‘ 

All other large countries at war 
have found it necessary to have a 
national service law—England, Ger- 
many, Russia. Under the English law 
three-fourths of the population be- 
tween 15 and 65 is actively engaged 
in war work or service. 


A Drastic Step 


There is no wartime regulation— 
not even the draft—which will affect 
the American people so strongly as 
a national service law. In the first 
place, it will mean that a large pro- 
portion of American laborers will be 
frozen in their present jobs for the 
duration. Highly skilled workers who 
are indispensable to war plants or to 
agriculture will be prevented from 
enlisting, and the Army will be pre- 
vented from drafting them. If a 
worker in a tank factory in Detroit 
decides to quit his job to accept an- 
other in a shipyard in Seattle, he will 
be given the alternative of staying in 
Detroit or of being drafted. He is 
already a valuable worker in a tank 
factory, whereas if he goes to another 
industry he will have to be trained 
all over again. 

A few steps in this direction have 
already been taken. All the 2,300,000 
federal employees were recently 
placed under control of the WMC. No 
transfers may be made unless the 
WMC approves, while on the other 
hand, government employees may be 
shifted to other government jobs 
without their permission if it will 
make for greater efficiency. Also, the 
WMC acted a few days ago to freeze 
the jobs of all workers in lumber 
camps and certain mining industries 
in 12 western states. 

Employers, too, will be affected by 
a national service law. They will be 
required to secure all replacements 
of labor through the United States 
Employment Service (USES), instead 
of bidding for labor on the open 
market. The USES, a unit of the 
WMC, is a nationwide federal serv- 
ice for recruiting and placing labor. 
It now incorporates all the former 
state employment services, and 
makes wide surveys to find sources of 
labor and sources of jobs. When em- 
ployers are forced to secure all their 
labor through this organization, it 
will mean the end of labor pirating. 

Finally, the national service law 
will mean the drafting of many new 
workers for farm and factory. As 
we have seen, the increasing demands 
of our military and naval forces and 


—— 


of our war industries will force the 
nation to find some 6,000,000 more 
workers in the next 15 months. This 
will just about exhaust our present 
manpower resources. A few new 
workers can be found in the smal] 
group still unemployed, but at least 
5,000,000 must come from the ranks 
of housewives, young persons still in 
school, and old men who have retired 
—persons who would normally not 
be working. 

There are already about 14,500,000 
women gainfully employed in this 
country, and by the end of 1943 the 
number is expected to reach 18,000,- 
000. However, if women do not vol- 
unteer rapidly enough, the WMC will 
require women to register and in 
many cases to accept war jobs. Even- 
tually it is possible that nurseries 
may be set up so that even women 
with young children could work. 

Within the next six months to a 
year most of the nation’s able-bodied 
youth between the ages of 18 and 20 
will likely be in the Army or Navy, 
for soon after elections Congress is 
expected to extend the draft to in- 
clude them. But between the ages 
of 14 and 17 there are almost 7,000,- 
000 students in the United States, 
many of whom could enter the labor 
force for perhaps six months a 
year. In many cities, schools will 
speed up and alter their schedules to 
make this possible. 


The drafting of students will be 
particularly necessary to fill farm 
jobs. Secretary Wickard recently 
warned that if nothing were done 
about the lack of farm labor we 
would experience a shortage of food 
in the near future. 

A national service law such as we 
have described would naturally pro- 
vide drastic penalties if necessary, 
but it would try to secure voluntary 
cooperation as much as possible. As 
Mr. McNutt has said, “The object of 
universal service is to answer the 
question which every patriotic person 
is now asking himself—where do I 
best fit into the total national effort? 

. . . The individual needs counsel 
rather than compulsion, and this in 
general is what he would receive 
under a system of national service.” 
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NEW WORKERS are signed up for work in Henry J. Kaiser’s West Coast shipyards. 


ACME 


Because of the 


manpower shortage Kaiser came east for new men. 
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